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THE PRESS AND ORATORY. 


To comment on the immense advantages which have accrued 
to society from the possession of such an engme as the Press, 
for the transmission of its news, the preservation of its lore, 
and the facilitation of its commerce, would seem to intimate 
that these advantages had some time been questioned, or were 
not to all perfectly palpable; hence, any such comment would 
be superfluous. But yet, while it is a necessity to observe, 
rather than a merit to acknowledge, the amazing advantages 
which have followed in the train of this mighty agent, it may 
be doubted whether, as a field on which to wage the great con- 
flict of truth and error in their relations to the popular mind 
and heart, the Rostrum has not here the advantage of the Press. 
Looking and hoping for the triumph of truth on the various 
subjects which go more directly to form the popular character, 
it deserves at least careful attention as to whether the arena of 
Oratory or of Books is the one in which she will war to the 
greatest advantage. A few plain arguments suggest themselves 
to us in favor of the field of Oratory. 

There are two aspects which the conflict between ethical truth 
and error may assume in the field of letters: firstly, that of a 
distinct dispute in respect of some mootable point; and, sec- 
ondly, that of a general opposition of influences. The first is 
seen in books and orations of an argumentative character; the 
second, in those of a character instructive or entertaining. 

I. If the conflict assume the former of these characters, i. e., 
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become a distinct question in morals; it may be urged the dis- 
cussion will have a fairer hearing from the Rostrum than the 
Press. Of course we speak here in respect of the mass of 
men—the educated few giving any question an equal hearing 
on whatever ground it is debated—the mass only being influ- 
enced by different circumstances of presentation. And that 
these will seldomirpad more than, one side of an argument, while 
they will much*’more frequénfly ‘hear both, is, we Claim, a 
necessary result of the influences which operate with them. 

In the first place, there widely prevails a spirit of indolence 
hostile to that mental labor which is necessary to decide be- 
tween conflicting opinions and arguments. This spirit must 
ever plead with marvellous success to settle down upon most 
questions with the first views presented, especially if they come 
from accredited quarters, bear an appearance of strength, or 
somewhat flatter vanity. Or if the first views offered rouse the 
individual's e@pposition rather than conciliate his favor, it 
amounts) to the same thing: the final conclusion will generally 
have been formed upon: this first presentation. But though 
few impediments generally offer themselves to the operation of 
this spirit of indolence in preventing men’s reading more than 
one side of an argument, in respect of their hearing the same, 
it is met and. overpowered by a stronger passion, viz., the love 
of society and oratory itself. That man is a social being, is an 
axiom ;,.and;that he.is'a being to love the displays of oratory 
for their own sake, may be said. to be next to one. To the 
human ear there is a music in the human voice most irresisti- 
ble, when it. swells with sentiments that find an answer in our 
hearts ; engaging, even, when its language is dark and beyond 
our comprehension; and still sought after, though its notes rise 
irumpet-high against our dearest follies and most cherished 
opinions. The sight of many forms, the communion of sym- 
pathy with a multitude similarly appealed to and similarly 
affected with ourselves—all alike under the influence of those 
touches of nature “ which make the whole world kin”—is indeed 
exhilarating, and awakens emotions in the heart which, though 
they may not be described, but only felt, are pleasant, coveted, 
and more than enough to overcome any spirit of indolence in 
men, 

Again, there is a certain pride of opinion which also operates 
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with great strength in keeping men from reading more than one 
side of a subject. At the first flush of sympathy with an opin- 
ion warmly espoused or denounced, they have committed them- 
selves, by word or deed, in favor of or against such opinion. 
And so powerful is the dread of a charge of inconsistency or 
fickleness, that it is hard, nay, even impossible, as a general 
thing, to induce a man wilfully, or by reading the opposite side, 
to throw himself into the way of possibly incurring that charge. 
But when he is called upon to hear an opinion opposite to his 
own discussed, there comes in to counteract any such pride of 
opinion not only the all-prevailing passion for society and ora- 
tory before mentioned, but a certain pride of candor, a desire 
for a fame of liberality and toleration, a wish of seeming to 
hold his own ground fearless of assault. 

But further to prevent men from reading more than one side 
of any subject, there enters a stronger influence than indolence 
or pride of opinion, and that is Prejudice. From the mode of 
their education, from the pressure of selfish interest, or from 
having acquired a personal hostility against the advocates of 
some opinion, men conceive prejudices which are utterly sub- 
versive of all fair inquiry. They prevent him who has been 
educated with a strong religious or political bias from listening 
candidly to other sects and parties; him who is engaged in any 
obnoxious trade from listening to those who would censure it ; 
him who hates whom the Montague hates from listening to the 
Capulet. But it is evident, that though these prejudices will 
always where they exist effectually prevent men from reading 
more than one side of any question, they cannot always thus 
prevent them from hearing it. 

How often must it be necessary for speakers, on occasions 
where these men do attend, to turn aside and prove collateral 
points in connection with their subjects. And how often among 
those points will the speaker take up the very one on which 
the individual's prejudices are so rampant. Were he reading 
a book, and the writer turned thus aside to the obnoxious 
theme, he would cast the book aside; but in most cases the 
speaker cannot be left thus unceremoniously, and the result is, 
that he hears him through. From these considerations, there- 
fore, it seems to appear that a mooted question will usually 
have a fairer hearing from the Rostrum than the Press. | Or, 
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according as the field of oratorical discussion is more occupied, 
(the field of books not being, in the mean time, the least aban- 
doned,) will the merits of both sides of questions be more gener- 
ally appreciated. 

II. That such a fair hearing of every question whose decision 
shall affect the popular character, is a thing to be desired by all 
who hope for the final triumph of truth in the world, seems 
incontestable. There is a power in truth arising from the con- 
fidence and earnestness with which it inspires its advocates, 
(where they know that they are its advocates, and this they 
generally do,) that is only equalled by the weakness on the 
other hand which attaches to error from the lack of these same 
qualities in her advocates. Moreover, the arguments which 
prevail to attach men to erroneous opinions, ‘and which they 
sometimes get from books, but more generally out of their own 
desires and passions, are often of a character which no man 
would dare to promulge in public, and which, if he did, would 
be spurned in indignation, while his special pleading, stripped 
of these, would present but a meagre appearance. On the 
other hand, the arguments which prevail with men for the hold- 
ing of true opinions, may in any presence usually be mustered 
in full force, horse and foot, “banner, brand, and bow.” But 
to argue that fair discussion will be favorable to truth, is to re- 
demonstrate that to which Milton and the common ‘sense of 
mankind have attached a Q. E. D.; therefore we feel at liberty 
to conclude that, if it be true, as was before attempted to be 
shown, that the field of oratory insures to any mooted question 
a fairer hearing than that of books, the-main discussion of any 
such question should, on that account, be transferred as far as 
possible to that field. 

Ill. But the warfare between the ethically true and false 
may assume that other phase which has been designated as an 
opposition of influences. The writer of a history which is 
tinged with religious, political, or philosophical biases; of a 
novel whose best characters are its worst; of a poem, insidi- 
ously evil as it is gorgeously attractive, do not, it is manifest, 
aim their efforts avowedly against virtue, any more than one who 
writes a moral history, story, or poem aims his labors in its 
favor. Each fights, and stoutly, it may be, but in the dark, 
not recognizing an enemy or a battle-field. That the interests 
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of popular virtue, in the event of the conflict assuming this 
phase, will still be advanced the more we extend it to the field 
of oratory, is the next position we would endeavor to maintain, 
Observe, we do not urge that the field of books should be less 
sturdily contested, but only the field of oratory more. We 
would urge, not that there should be fewer properly written 
histories, fictions, and poems, but that there should be more 
and more skilfully conducted discourses, historical, entertaining, 
and poetic. And in support of such a course being favorable 
to the cause of morality, we claim that as the generality of 
men will usually give about so much time away from their 
business to the operation of these ethical influences, whether 
they come from the Rostrum or the Press, those influences 
which will reach them from the former source during that 
period will usually be purer than those which come upon them 
from the latter. 

IV. And that such will be the case we argue, first, from the 
existence of certain passions and appetences in the readers or 
hearers themselves. And chief among these is that prevailing 
appetence for history, fiction, and poetry of the more extrava- 
gant, exciting, and baser sort, which, developing jtself aston- 
ishingly in private, and amply gratified through the medium 
of books, is checked in public, and seldom attempted to be 
catered fo through the medium of oratory. That men will 
read that in private which they would not endure in public, 
and constantly seek after that in public from which they would 
turn with indifference in private, are facts forced upon our daily 
attention. The works of Byron and poets of that school abound 
in passages extensively read in private, which every one’s com- 
mon sense so promptly tells him would not be tolerated in pub- 
lic, that they have never been known to be quoted. The act- 
ing copy of one of Shakspeare’s plays, or the copy which Mrs. 
Kemble reads, differs in many points from that which occupies 
our libraries, The experience of actors has told them that the 
latter will not be endured in public, while the experience of 
booksellers with their “expurgated editions” has equally shown 
that the former will not be received in private. And of the thou- 
sand novels which are issued every year, and greedily devoured 
from one end of the country to the other, how many of these 
would those very same readers endure to hear narrated from a 
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popular rostrum? Indeed, of these novels how many would 
the reader of them be willing to go over in company with but 
a single friend, especially if of the opposite sex? With regard 
to history, who does not feel that much which remains of the 
past to inflame rather than inform the present, would never 
have been transmitted had its preservation been intrusted alone 
to publicly-delivered discourses, without in the mean time the 
measure of our really valuable information being in the least 
diminished ? 

While the disgusting details of crime now-a-days, brought 
to light by sympathizing biography or developed in crimnal 
prosecution, and scattered broadcast over the land, planting the 
seed of sin future, while presenting the aroma of sin past—few 
of these would go abroad thus to corrupt if men had to listen 
to them at the lips of the lecturer, and could not take them 
aside to their solitary chambers. But more than this: not only 
will men not endure that in public which they will seek after 
in private, but they will seek after that in public which they 
would totally neglect in private. In proof of this position, 
(looking upon sermons in general as instructive discourses . 
rather than polemic,) we hasten to cite the fact of our houses 
of worship being crowded so regularly by those who have no 
direct personal interest in the truths there presented. It is the 
fashion to hear sermons preached ; is it the fashion to réad any 
thing of that sort? To listen to the Word of God is expedient 
for the man of the world ; it gives him the character of respect- 
ability and trust. Is there any such motive pressing him to 
read it? There is such a potent charm in oratory, specially 
when shared with others, that men will seek the preacher 
though he speak things unpalatable to them. Is there any such 
charm in books that they will read promiscuously the palata- 
ble and the unpalatable? And so indeed with all publicly- 
delivered discourses, whether of the instructive or entertaining 
kind: men, acted upon by these various passions, love of ora- 
tory, passion for society, desire of reputation, &c. &c., will, we 
claim, eagerly seek after that morality in public which in pri- 
vate they would totally neglect. 

V. But that, when the conflict between the ethically true and 
false assumes the character of an opposition of influences, the 
Rostrum will still be the safer field for the interests of virtue, 
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we claim, next, from the inflwences which operate respectively 

with writers and with orators. But here we have only to re” 
peat some of the former questions. Of the thousand novels’ 
which during the past year have gone forth to murder the 

present time and sadly embitter the future, how many would 

have seen the light had their authors been obliged to deliver 

them from a public desk? And of the questionable poetry’ 
and unquestionable pamphiets with which the land has been 

deluged, well we know the luere that bought them, or the pas- 

sion that prompted, could never have driven their authors ‘to 

own them through a public recitation. 

VI. If the views here presented be correct, the duties which 
arise to the well-wishers of popular virtue are obvious: the 
number of good books should not be lessened, but the number 
of public discourses, argumentative, instructive, entertaining, 
and poetic, wherewith to fill up that leisure of men which 
might be worse employed, should every where be greatly and 
assiduously increased. And that such discourses when they 
do come be of a superior order, the study of Oratory as among 
the greatest of sciences, and the cultivation of Eloquence as 
among the noblest of gifts, should no longer be a thing of 
Ought, but of Fact. 











LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


In Switzerland there is a little town called Mottier. At the: 
commencement of the present century, the pastor of the Pro- 
testant chureh situated in this village was a Mr. Agassiz. He 
was descended from a Huguenot family, which, in. common 
with many others, had been expelled from France by the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. Many of his ancestors had dis- 
tinguished themselves for their talent and learning, especially 
in the sacred desk. The Mottier pastor had a bright little som 
named Louis, who:was born May 28th,’ 1807. arly in life 
Louis showed a great love for the Natural Sciences. It was 
his delight to read accounts of ‘strange animals, or descriptions 
of remarkable phenomena. As he grew older, he became more 
and more deeply interested im these. studies. When it was 
necessary for him to select a profession, he chose: medicine, as 
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he thought it would afford him greater facilities for obtaining 
knowledge in his favorite department. With this view he en- 
tered the Academy of Zurich, which he afterwards exchanged 
for the University of Heidelberg. Subsequently he removed 
from the latter place to the University of Munich. 

It is said that he learned to use the dissecting instruments 
with great skill, and acquired a wide and thorough knowledge 
of comparative anatomy. But, although he engaged diligently 
and successfully in medical pursuits, he made them subservient 
to what in his estimation was a far nobler object. He seized 
with avidity every thing which pertained to Natural History, 
and laid hold of every fact.which either confirmed or added to 
» the knowledge already in his possession. The result of such a 

course was that which always attends well-directed and unceas- 
ing industry. His classmates and fellow students were so much 
impressed with the extent of his scientific acquirements, that 
they requested him to deliver a course of lectures to them on 
such prominent points of Natural Science as he should see fit. 
After much solicitation, he yielded to their request. It is said 
that he was listened to with the greatest attention, and acquired 
much distinction for the ability he displayed in handling the 
topics selected. But his fame was not bounded by the Uni- 
versity walls. Martius requested him to prepare the Ichthyo- 
logical department of his Natural History of Brazil. This will 
be thought a highly complimentary request, when we consider 
that it was extended by a distinguished man to an under-grad- 
uate, as we believe. 

But Louis was destined to meet with trials. His father had 
always wished him to follow the example of so many of his 
great and gifted ancestors, and become a minister. He forgot 
that the sphere wherein our talents can be used with the most 
profit to God, the world and ourselves, is indicated by their 
character and natural bias. Having overlooked this truth, he 
thought that the persuasion by which he had endeavored to 
induce Louis to enter the ministry ought now to be exchanged 
fer punishment, which would accomplish by its severity what 
persuasion had failed to do. He accordingly withdrew from 
Louis the support which he had hitherto extended to him. But 
Louis’ enthusiastic love for his studies was not to be thus easily 
broken. Procuring from Cotta, a bookseller, an advancement 
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for a book he was about to publish, he visited Vienna. There 
he found a friend, who lent him a sum of money, with which 
he travelled to Paris, where he became acquainted with Cuvier 
and Humboldt. Here many pleasant hours were passed in 
their company, and a greater amount of knowledge in the 
Natural Sciences acquired. 

But soon the death of Cuvier broke the happy circle, and 
Agassiz returned to his native land. The University of Neuf- 
chatel about this time appointed him their Professor of Natu- 
ral History. He accepted it; and we are now called on to 
relate how he dignified that chair, and gained great honor 
for himself. In the year 1833 he published a work on fossil 
fishes. We may judge of the merit of this and his succeeding 
publication by the following fact: when only thirty-four 
years old, he had been appointed a member of every scientific 
academy of Europe. The King of Prussia, had, moreover, con- 
ferred on him the order of Knight of the Red Eagle. But 
this work, although great in itself, was only preparatory to 
another and a greater one. In the year 1836 Mr. Agassiz pre- 
sented to the world his Glacial Theory. Previous to the pub- 
lication of this Theory, there were two great hypotheses before 
the world, called the Wernerian and Huttonian, from the names 
of the men who advanced them. The Wernerian attributed 
all the peculiarities of the earth’s surface to water—the Hutton- 
ian to fire. Most scientific men believed that neither of these 
hypotheses was right, to the exclusion of the other. It then 
became a matter of deep interest to determine the exact amount 
of influence exerted by each. It was reserved for Mr. Agassiz 
to show, as he did in his Glacial Theory, that ice, or solidified 
water, had, in the form of glaciers, contributed to an almost 
inconceivable extent in giving to the earth its present surface- 
aspect. Glaciers are vast masses of ice which cover the tops 
of many mountains, especially the Alps, and block up the ele- 
vated valleys on their sides. They are not, however, as solid 
as ice commonly is, but are penetrated all over by chinks and 
crevices. When rain falls, it enters into these cavities, and 
freezes under the severe cold of these upper regions, The 
glacier is thus enlarged in size, and becoming too heavy for its 
support, heaves over and falls down the mountain side, sweep- 
ing away with it trees, large rocks, and great quantities of 
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earth. As it passes over the rocks and earth on the moun- 
tain side, it makes deep seratches: these are called striz. The 
heap formed by it on arriving at the bottom of the mountain 
is called a morain. At the bottom ofthe mountain the air is 
much warmer than at the top. The glacier itself, which is 
formed of ice, consequently melts, and seeks the nearest stream. 
The vegetation of the mountain side, and the earth and rocks 
on it, carried down by the glacier in its fall, is all that remains, 
and the heap they constitute is what in strict language may be 
termed a morain. It should be mentioned in this connection, 
that there are oftentimes rocks on the top of the glacier, which 
follow it when it falls, and make therefore a part of the mo- 
rain. Mr. Agassiz paid much attention to these morains, and 
by carefully observing their forms in Switzerland, where the 
frequent fall of glaciers left him no room to doubt their exist- 
ence, he acquired a complete knowledge of their peculiar shapes, 
&e. In travelling, curiosity induced him to examine whether 
there were any morains in countries where there are, at the pres- 
ent day, mountains, but no glaciers on their tops; as, for 
instance, in Scotland. To his surprise, he found there were 
morains there also. Glaciers must therefore have existed on 
the Scottish mountains in some past age, and having in their 
fall carried down the vegetation imbedded at present im these 
morains, must have changed a great deal the appearance of the 
mountains. 

A curious extension of this glacial theory has been made by 
one of its opponents, Mr. Murchison. We do not really know 
whether Mr. Agassiz has pushed his theory so far or not; this 
instance will show, at any rate, what a great sensation its pub- 
lication created in the scientific world. Mr. Murchison uses the 
following language: “From the hypothesis of Mr. Agassiz, 
you may proceed to fill up the Baltic and Northern Seas, cover 
southern England and half of Germany and Russia with icy 
sheets, from the surfaces of which all the northern boulders 
might have been shot off.” But, although the Glacial Theory 
encountered much opposition, its prominent features were gene- 
rally approved, and opponents and admirers alike agreed in 
praising the acuteness and philosophical knowledge it evinced. 

In the year 1846 Mr. Agassiz, now esteemed one of the great 
scientific men of Europe, conceived a design of visiting this 
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country, which he shortly after put into execution. He was so 
much pleased with his trip, that he coneluded to exchange his 
European home for one among us. A professorship in the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Boston, to which he had been 
invited, afforded a pleasant and lucrative sphere of labor, and 
the great men of our country weleomed him with delight to 
their social, literary, and scientific circles. His career since 
that time has reflected honor on himself, and been of material 
value to our country. The papers which he has from time to 
time laid before our Scientific Association, and published in 
our scientific journals, are characterized by the same thorough- 
ness of research and boldness of speculation which pervade 
the Glacial Theory. 

Thus far we have traced the life of Mr. Agassiz with inter- 
est unmingled with regret. We have viewed him as the en- 
thusiastic school-boy, the distinguished Neufehatel Professor, 
and one of the greatest scientific men resident in our country. 
But our story will now take a different turn. Two or three 
years since, Mr. Agassiz published a number of geological and 
ethnological facts, which he stated to be, in his opinion, so con- 
clusive as to refute the idea that the nations of the world are 
descended from common parents. We do not mean to say that 
Mr. Agassiz is an avowed infidel of the school of Hume and 
Voltaire; but it is evident that the opinion which he advances 
is infidelistic, since it denies the Bible story of Adam and Eve. 
The ground taken by Mr. Agassiz cannot be better defined 
than by the following quotation: “The hypothesis he pro- 
pounds rests upon the analogy of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; and if this analogy is valid at all, the zones in 
which separate human races have originated should coincide 
with the zones or centres of the separate animal and botanical 
creations.” Thus “we should have ten different races beside 
the Adamie, totally distinct in their origin and history."* The 
Bible account has plainly the presumption on its side, because 
it has been generally believed by the great men and civilized 
nations of modern times: the burden of proof consequently lay 
with Mr. Agassiz. It was therefore incumbent on him either 
to disprove the Bible account, or introduce his hypothesis as a 
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counter presumption. He has preferred to do the latter. Scien- 
tific facts are, however, in our possession, which show that his 
hypothesis, instead of having greater, or even equal, has posi- 
tively less force than the Bible account, which it seeks to dis- 
prove. We will bring forward a few illustrations. Mr. Agassiz’s 
hypothesis, it will be remembered, pretends that the different 
nations of the globe are of different origins. The apparent dis- 
similarity of these nations as to their mental character would 
seem to confirm Mr. A.’s hypothesis. But psychology comes in 
with a fact which destroys the value of this confirmation. It 
is this: ‘‘There has been found no tribe of men so degraded 
in organization or habit, that it could not be taught to appre- 
hend an abstract mathematical ratio, or the distinction between 
right and wrong as a universal ethical law, or the intelligent 
use of language as based upon and expressing logical generali- 
zations. In the possession of this rational, ethical, and logical 
nature, all men are one.”* Again, another apparent dissimi- 
larity seems to exist between nations in the shape and size of 
their crania. Europeans have elliptical or oval skulls; the shep- 
herds of High Asia, and the tribes dwelling on the borders of 
the Icy Sea, have pyramidal skulls; the African race have skulls 
called prognathous, because the upper and lower jaw-bones pro- 
trude, and the teeth are, moreover, inserted in them not verti- 
cally, but slantingly, so as to form, on meeting, an inside obtuse 
angle. Critical anatomical and historical investigations com- 
bined have, however, shown that these different sorts of skulls 
are interchangeable. The following is a curious and instructive 
instance of such a transformation: ‘‘ The Hungarian nobility 
is composed of the Magyar race. This race is proved by his- 
torical and philological knowledge to have been a branch of 
the great northern Asiatic stock, closely allied in blood to 
the stupid and feeble Ostiaks and the untamable Laplanders. 
About ten centuries ago, they were expelled by Turkish inva- 
sion from Great Hungary, the country they then inhabited, and 
they in their turn expelled the Slavonian nations from the fer- 
tile parts of Hungary which they have occupied ever since. 
Having thus exchanged their abode from the most rigorous 
climate of the old continent for one amid fertile plains abound- 
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ing in rich harvests, they laid aside the rude and savage life 
which they are recorded to have brought with them, and 
adopted a settled mode of life. In the course of a thousand 
years, their type of cranial conformation has been changed from 
the pyramidal to the elliptical.."* Now, as the peculiar shape 
and size of the crania possessed by a particular nation assumes 
that belonging to another when placed under new circum- 
stances, no distinct classifications of the human race, based on 
dissimilarities of crania, can be made. Thus Mr. Agassiz’s hy- 
pothesis fails on this ground also. 

But different nations speak different languages—this surely 
will prove his position. Philology, however, assures us to the 
contrary. -‘‘ The languages of Europe and Asia have been shown, 
by men who have studied them patiently and philosophically, 
to be reducible to three great families, the Indo-Chinese, or 
Monosyllabic, the Semitic and Japhetic—the last including two 
branches, the Iranian,. or Indo-European, and the Turanian, or 
Ugro-Tartarian. The two branches of the Japhetic are con- 
nected with each other, and the Semitic with both, by many 
common elements and direct grammatical analogies; while the 
Indo-Chinese gradually passes into the Japhetic through the 
medium of the Burmese and Thibetian dialects. The aborigi- 
nal American languages are connected with the Turanian on 
the one hand, and the African on the other. The Polynesian, 
Australian, and Papuan languages have manifold connections 
with each other; and the Polynesian have been shown by 
William von Humboldt to be allied to those of the Indian 
Archipelago by such essential affinities as demonstrate a radi- 
cal unity."+ Thus the languages of the earth, apparently so 
different, can all be traced back to a common origin; and it is 
wonderful that they all lead us to Central Asia, the place which 
the Bible tells us was the home of our first parents. 

Time and space forbid us to adduce more instances of the 
incongruity of this hypothesis with known facts. Critical ex- 
amination shows that the points by which it seeks to disprove 
the unity of the human race directly prove either it or its pos- 
sibility. Scientific facts are continually evolving which place 
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in a clearer and clearer light the truth of the Scriptural account. 
The Bible is the revelation of a God of truth, and is conse- 
quently infallibly true. It is interesting and instructive to 
trace how its heavenly declarations, assailed by human artifice 
and human knowledge, flash forth with a vividness which 
blinds its enemies and delights its friends. The mind realizes 
then more fully than ever the beauty of this stanza: 
“A glory gilds the sacred page 
Majestic as the sun ; 
It gives a light to every age— 
It gives, but borrows none.” C. 





A MORNING WATCH IN THE MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, 


On the 20th of April, 1848, the old ‘“Acasta” was spank- 
ing along down the Mozambique, with every thing set, alow 
and aloft. A light breeze from the north-west seemed to bear 
against the swelling canvass the golden rays of the setting 
sun, and his reflected glories lingered on the fleecy clouds long 
after night had thrown around us her sable mantle. "T'was as 
beautiful an eve as ever followed a day of such serenity. 
There was a black heavy cloud just above the horizon, off our 
weather bow, but otherwise every thing tended to lull us to 
security. The air was soft and balmy; the constellations of 
the southern sky sparkled with unusual brilliancy above, while 
the deep, deep-blue sea seemed another heaven, studded with the 
same brilliants beneath. The ship rose and fell on the gentle 
heavings of the deep, like some fairy thing. The touching 
notes of “Sweet Home” thrilled every heart, as they rose in 
the clear midnight air, and the hastily brushed tear betrayed 
the emotion revived by fond recollection. 

At eight bells (twelve o’clock) we were relieved by the other 
watch. The mate, knocking the ashes from hig fifth pipe, 
reckoned the cloud would pass off to the eastward, but many 
an anxious glance was turned to wind’ard as we left the deck. 
We had just turned in, when an old croaker from the‘lee side 
piped up, “ Blow me, Jack, if I half like the appearance of 
that ink-spot up to wind’ard there: it looks too much like a 
typhooner ; and if we don’t get a bit of a cat-hauling in the next 
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watch, then, by all the rumning rigging beaft the mizzen chains, 
my name ain't Billy Bobstay, that’s all!” “Avast there, old 
Jonah, clap a stopper on that yarn, and let’s get a good snooze. 
I wouldn’tspile my watch below for all the typhoons since the 
flood.” And in five minutes the heavy breathing on all sides 
showed how little the future troubled any. 

At eight bells (four A. M.) three heavy raps on the scuttle, 
and the unwelcome sound of “Star—b’rd wa—tch aho—y!” 
dissipated our dreams of delight, and called to duty again. In 
three minutes all were on deck. The ship was still gliding 
along smoothly, every thing was just as we had left it; but'the 
cloud attracted every eye. It had risen higher and higher, 
gradually spreading itself, until it hung like a vast pall over 
half the sky. Its portentous blackness contrasted strangely 
with the serenity of the air, and the transparent blueness of 
the heavens. It needed no great stretch of the imagination 
to make it the dark curtain behind which fiends were acting. 
A feeling of awe pervaded every heart, and we glided in silence 
about the deck, as if beneath the impending of some awful 
calamity, while the hollow mutterings of the distant thunder 
seemed like the hoarse commands of the Storm King to his ser- 
vants, the rain, the lightning, and the’whirlwind. At four 
bells (six A. M.) it was my trick at the wheel. In a few mvo- 
ments, the order, ‘Clew up t’p-gallant-sails,” was given; the 
men started nimbly aloft to furl them. «As yet, all was calm 
and silent, but a continuous line of snow-white foam on the 
horizon showed that the tempest was coming toward us with 
lightning speed. In quick succession the orders were given, 
“ Stan’ by tops’l-halyards! hard up your wheel! let go your 
halyards! a—ll ha—nds, aho—y!” but too late. The hurri- 
cane in all its fury burst upon us unprepared. With a pierc- 
ing crack the fore-topsail split from clew to earing. The ship 
was thrown on her beam ends, and all was confusion. Obey- 
ing her helm, she had just got before the blast, when it suddenly 
shifted to S. W., and knocked her down again. “ Hard up, 
there!” Hard up, sir! Slowly she righted again, and scudded 
before the storm like an affrighted bird. "Twould be impossi- 
ble to give an adequate description of that scene. The very 
elements seemed to have conspired to drive matter back to its 
original chaos. Amid the glowing rays of the rising sun, the 
torrents of rain, the unceasing glare of the lightning, and the 
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terrific thunder, the ship appeared driven through a sea of fire 
by the sulphurous’ breath of furies. Spars cracked, canvas 
flew into ribbons, and the vessel quivered in every timber. 
"T'was a time that tried men’s courage. Many who were bravoes 
in calm weather, now cowered with fear and shrunk from their 
duty. But in ten minutes the typhoon had passed over, the 
ship was brought to the wind, and every thing was snug again. 
With the returning sunshine the crew recovered their spirits ; 
while some who, during the hour of danger, had tremblingly 
suppressed their usual profanity, now laughed at their momen- 
tary seriousness, and seemed desirous to wipe away their 
imagined disgrace by more daring defiance of Him who had 
shielded them from the scathing lightning and preserved them 
from impending death. 








PARTING SONG. 


Fixt up a bow! of sparkling wine !— 
The child of mirth would say, — 

The glorious nectar of the vine 
Should crown the parting day ! 

But we will pour a nobler draught 
To this, the final bour ; 

And bid the cup of song be quaffed, 
And music wake its power. 


In numbers sad, but true and free, 
We drown the parting word, 
That can but echo gloomily, 
And chill the soul when heard ;* 
And with them pledge a measure deep 
That ever on life’s way, 
A treasure next the heart we'll keep 
The memory of to-day. 


To-day—and all the hours we've passed 
Within this well-loved hall, 
As flowers whose fragrance might not last, 
Though lovely to recall— 
Recall—when all the plain of life 
Seems desolate and crear, 
And clouds of cold distrust and strife 
Are heavily hovering near. 
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THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


THE world’s history teaches that mankind has made progress 
by slow and painful steps. Some epochs, however, appear to 
have been exceptions to this rule ; epochs when, as in a moment, 
nations have burst enslaving bonds; when, by a giant stride, 
they have placed themselves far in advance of their former 
standing. Yet the causes of such movements should not be 
sought too near the movements themselves. Often they must 
be traced far back through the history of centuries, by a long 
tissue of interwoven circumstances and results. Humanity 
may long be debarred from its birthright by wily craft or 
armed power; but it will eventually and resistlessly demand its 
natural heritage—as a deep, broad stream, whose course has 
been stayed for years, at last bears down every barrier, and 
flows on without hindrance. Hence the danger of mistaking 
concomitant and perhaps necessary circumstances for producing 
causes in such a revolution as that of England in the reign of 
Charles I. Does the tyranny of that monarch suffice to ac- 
count for an event of such magnitude in itself, and so fraught 
with momentous consequences? Are we to look for its first 
beginnings in the unjust exercise of kingly prerogative? or 
had the mighty torrent been gathering force, until in a favor- 
ing conjuncture it bore away the last obstacle? 

Ever since the fall of Rome, three mighty powers had been 
struggling in Europe—Aristocracy, the Church, and Monarchy. 
The first sprung directly from barbarism. Barons, secure in 
their fastnesses, scorned all attempts to bring them under a 
common authority. The power of the Church succeeded. 
Men, oppressed by proud lords, appealed to the clergy not alto- 
gether in vain. Monarchy, too, in its insignificance, was glad 
of its aid. Then grew up royalty, struggling with its rivals as 
it ascended, but enabled to drive them back at last. During 
these changes, the commons were gradually lifted from the 
mere serfs of feudalism, from the devotees of superstition, to an 
enlightened, powerful, self-respecting class. The causes of 
their elevation were mainly of a religious nature. Our limited 
space compels us to forego entirely any attempt at their devel- 
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opment. Notlong before the Revolution, all contention of the 
three great forces in England seemed to be laid aside. Mon- 
archy, upheld and reverenced by the nobles, sustained in its 
pretensions to divine right by the Church, had achieved its 
end. Aristocracy was content with the enjoyment of its wealth, 
under the sheltering favor of royalty. The Church, sharing 
largely in State patronage, and protected by regal power, cared 
not for more. Thus were all things made ready for the action 
of the people. 

Few princes have received a heartier welcome to the throne 
than the first Charles. Esteemed as he was for learning and a 
manly character, his subjects hoped that he would be guided 
by the current of popular progress, and adapt his sovereignty 
to the wants of the age. Never had the nation attained such a 
pitch of prosperity as under the peaceful sway of James. 
Never were the commons more disposed to set bounds to the 
kingly prerogative, and to be subject only to constitutional 
law. Charles’s first act was to summon a Parliament, that he 
might obtain supplies for his continental wars. He opened the 
session with a speech full of honeyed words, reminding them of 
his necessities. But the lower house, composed, as a royalist 
historian admits, of the wisest and ablest senators ever assem- 
bled in England, deemed this a fit time for the correction of 
public grievances. At the commencement of the reign, they 
thought to convince the King of their desire to restrain the pre- 
rogative. A scanty supply was voted. Secure and happy at 
home, they were little interested in foreign campaigns; more- 
over, they had learned not to trust the bare word of princes. 
Charles was angry and disappointed. Instead of an assemblage 
of dutiful servants, as he had fondly imagined, he had con- 
voked a gathering of sturdy, independent sovereigns, gifted 
with no less determination than foresight. Despotic maxims, 
taking root and flourishing vigorously in Europe, had been 
transplanted to Britain, and gladly entertained by the Stuarts; 
but they were more than met by the increase of influence and 
might among the commonalty and lesser nobility. 

Now began the struggle between King and Parliament. En- 
croachments on the one hand were sternly opposed on the 
other. Parliaments were called and dissolved; one period of 
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eleven years elapsing without the convention of this body. In 
the absence of legal supplies, odious taxes of all sorts were 
levied on the nation. The system of “benevolence” was re- 
sorted to; those refusing to lend were made to suffer cruel 
penalties ; ship-money was exacted ; and soldiers were quartered 
on offending communities. Decrees of Council and edicts of 
the Star Chamber and Court of High Commission were put in 
’ force, in despite of all justice, making those things crimes 
which were not so before, and inflicting the most arbitrary 
punishments. We might, among others, point to the cases of 
Sir Robert Cotton, Bishop Williams, Sherford, Burton, Bost-, 
wick, and Prynne. Many were even prevented from sailing 
to America: among these, Oliver Cromwell and John Hampden. 
Notwithstanding all, Parliament made no concession. Each 
succeeding election sent back more determined advocates of 
freedom. Resistance to the King was by no means for their 
own interest. By yielding they would have escaped the an- 
noyances that we have mentioned; but they and their consti- 
tuents spurned the thought of purchasing peace at the price 
of an outraged constitution. The King was made to see his 
weakness. One after another his powers were cut off. The 
unpalatable demands of the Commons, including’ the Petition 
of Rights, at first regarded with disgust, finally received the 
affirmative, which it was impossible to withhold. The King’s 
advisers were taken from him. Buckingham, his evil genius, 
was assassinated, thus perhaps escaping merited retribution. 
Strafford and Laud, the ablest of the ministers, were attainted 
and imprisoned. Charles, in defiance of his plighted faith, 
signed the death-warrant of the former. 

Nothing has been said of the disturbances in Scotland, when 
Laud attempted to impose his liturgy on the inhabitants. 
Naught could be more repulsive to that sturdy people. Over 
mountain and heath flew the Solemn League and Covenant; 
the fiery cross summoned to arms the dwellers of every ham- 
let. The hierarchy was completely foiled. Recourse was had 
to arms; but here, too, the Scots held their ground. 

In this state of things, daily growing worse, it is no wonder 
that open strife was hastened forward. The torch that kindled 
the flames of civil war was the impeachment by Charles of a 
nobleman and five members of the lower house. The measure 
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of exasperation was full; men ranged themselves under their 
respective banners; nor was the sword to be sheathed, until 
the firm establishment of constitutional freedom. In the King’s 
party were found the high-churchmen, the court dependents 
generally, and a large body of nobility—many who had re- 
sisted his encroachments now coming to his aid, from fear that 


popular excess would abolish monarchy altogether. Doubtless, . 


there was rioting and profligacy among them; but there were 
men, too, of varied and elegant learning; there were the de- 
scendants of the old English barons, who clung to their master 
with the spirit of medizval chivalry. 

The most interesting and influential portion of the parlia- 
mentary supporters were the Puritans. They have been sepa- 
rated into three classes : political Puritans, who advocated civil 
liberty ; Puritans in discipline, opponents of the Romish ten- 
dency of the Church; and doctrinal Puritans, rigidly adhering 
to the theology of the Reformers. Thus it is seen that there 
was a religious as well as civil aspect to the Revolution. The 
Church, fattened on the bounty of the State, had gradually 
overstepped the bounds which divided the two powers, and 
assumed many secular privileges. Under the auspices of 
Laud, divers ceremonies of antiquity were rescued from ob- 
livion; and the hierarchy became more haughty, until a well- 
grounded apprehension arose, that all this was but the prelude 
to a relapse into Popery. Principles of religious liberty found 
a genial soil in the minds of those who contended for a limited 
government. 

We shall attempt no defense or eulogy of the Puritans. They 
need none. Their history stands forth a great epic poem in 
these modern times. The earnest student of it will exclaim 
with Carlyle, “‘ Ha! these men, I think, had a work. History 
will have something to say about this for some time to come.” 
That a company of derided men, with their uncouth garb and 
fantastic dialect, should work such changes, has been a wonder 
to many. But was a strange dress and Scripture phraseology 
all? ‘The Puritans were types of the age in which they lived. 
Gifted with a loftiness of purpose which often led them to a too 
great disregard of all that was outward, they worshipped God 
rather than man. In the presence of their Maker, they were 
humbled to the dust: before a fellow-being, they knew no fear. 
Hence their unyielding determination in council, their iron 
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bravery on the battle-field. Nor were they without profound 
learning. We point to the flourishing condition of Oxford 
under the Vice-Chancellorship ‘of Owen ; and to the Confession 
and Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly, the fruit of their 
deliberations in the gorgeous Chapel of the Seventh Henry 
and in Jerusalem Chamber, and bequeathed by them, a pre- 
cious legacy, to the Church. The excesses of the Puritans are 
too frequently mistaken for their characteristics. They were 
pioneers ; and in the business of clearing away obstructions 
and laying the foundations of a new and better system, they 
must needs have left much of lesser consequence to be per- 
fected by their successors. These were the men who drove 
Charles Stuart from his throne. 

The reign of Charles, in its civil and religious aspects, being 
thus briefly sketched, it remains to ask whether his acts were, 
in themselves, such as to cause so great an upturning of the 
British nation? Could the Revolution have taken place a cen- 
tury, or even half a century before? A study of its history 
seems to show that it was long preparing. More rapidly than 
grew a fondness for arbitrary power among the sovereigns, grew 
the detestation of it among the people. Liberty and the rights 
of conscience daily became more estimable, until men were 
bold enough to demand them unimpaired. Had Charles pos- 
sessed the king-craft of the Tudors, he might have kept back 
for a space the advancing tide. Had he fully complied with 
the wishes of his subjects, he would have been honored and 
beloved. Tenacious of his purposes, he was irresolute as to 
the means of their accomplishment, and often fell a prey to evil 
counsel. Therefore, daring to interpose a half-decided oppo- 
sition to the calm, determined voice of popular sentiment, he 
was overthrown. He had broken the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, and these words had long ago been uttered, “ He is 
king who rules his people with justice; if he rule otherwise, 
he shall be no longer king.” The liberties of a nation are jea- 
lous of the least injury. Like the sensitive plant, a single 
harsh touch, a rude grasp, bows them in sorrowful drooping to 
the ground. While, then, the tyranny of the monarch afforded 
the occasion of resistance, it appears true that the increasing 
light of the times enabled men first to see, and then to claim, 
their natural, inalienable rights. 








Ballad of the Skater. 








BALLAD OF THE SKATER. 


Tux stars are out—the heavenly plain 
Arrays its hoats to-night, 

And ’neath their merry-footed train 
Grows musical and bright. 

But clearer shines our icy field, 
Ay, clearer than the sky ; 

And we, the planets here revealed, 
Tn mazy music vie. 

Then swing the graceful steel, my boys ! 
Then swing the graceful steel ! 

There’s naught on earth so full of mirth 
As the ring of the skater’s heel. 


Now darkness lights the Northern Pole 
With wild, inconstant fires, 

And livid streamers upward roll 
Their golden-pointed spires. 

As sweeps our gallant army by, 
As high, as bright as they, 

Our leaping spirits pierce the sky 
In wanton holiday. 

Then swing the graceful steel, my boys | 
Then swing the graceful steel ! 

There’s naught on earth so full of mirth 
As the ring of the skater’s heel. 


Lo, Cynthia mounts her eastern way— 
The witching Queen of Dreams !— 

To flood the waste of glassy gray 
With clear and sparkling beams. 

. As toward her breast we fondly fly, 

Our shadows creep from sight 

Not swifter than the clouds which lie 
Across our spirits’ light. 

Then swing the graceful steel, my boys! 
Then swing the graceful steel ! 

There's naught on earth so full of mirth 
As the ring of the skater’s heel. 


For like a stream is human life : 
At first the gay heart's toy,— 
Then hurried in its freshet strife,— 

Then ebbing slow and coy. 
And as the stream is brightest far 


A thing of sport, as now ; 
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So life, when shines its morning star, 
May wreathe its lightest brow. 

Then swing the graceful steel, my boys ! 
Then swing the graceful steel ! 

There’s naught on earth so full of mirth 
As the ring of the skater’s heel. 








LACHLAN MUR AND THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 


TEN years ago, in my tartan kilt and blue bonnet, I was 
roaming over the heath-clad hills of the Scottish isle of Jura. 
Its area is by no means extensive, nor is its soil fertile, and as 
a natural consequence its population is not dense. But yet it 
is not a wilderness: the horned tribe are roaming in vast droves 
over its heath-clad hills and glens; the wild stag, with his 
towering branches, is seen bounding aslant the lofty mountain, 
with the rapidity characteristic of his race, and an air of lofty 
dignity, as though he were sole monarch of the little realm ; 
the timid hare is skipping unheedingly over its kraes and cen- 
tennial fences, until she is admonished by the approaching yelp 
of Sir Richard’s hounds to flee for her life; the pheasant, 
grouse and partridge, in abundant flocks, inhabit the moor; 
and above them all soars majestically the proud bird of Jove, * 
which makes her nest in the cleft of the rock, and brings forth 
her young among the overhanging precipices. These are the 
| sole tenants of a large portion of its surface; to these the crea- 
ture of intellect gives way, year by year, as he bids adieu to 
his homely cottage and native village, as he beholds for the 
last time receding from his view in the distant horizon the 
majestic pinnacles of the Paps of Jura, from whence gently 
breathes the pure breeze that escorts him for a while on 
Neptune’s dominions, through which he makes his way, per- 
haps to the gold mines of Australia, to the fertile valley of the . 
St. Lawrence, or to the sunny climes of Carolina. 

That so happy a people should forsake their home, is indeed 
a wonder: they are not driven by poverty or dire necessity, 
for there is always a competency of the necessaries of life, and 
also the effeminating luxuries (triste dictu) from the southern 
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and more favored regions are making aggressions on its rugged 
and rock-bound shore; nor are they driven by any domineer- 
ing spirit or unjust exaction on the part of the present pro- 
prietor, whose noble spirit a southern court and a metropolitan 
education have but more closely attached to his patrimonial 
possession, but more deeply impressed with the idea of all that 
is grand and picturesque in the works of nature, and who, 
when after the chase overtaken by night among the moun- 
tains, perhaps with a single attendant, would repose upon a 
heather couch within a cavern in the western part of his do- 
mains, as contentedly as he would in Jura House or Castle 
Craiganis. Thecause then can be nothing else than a decay of 
that clannish spirit which, three centuries ago, so tenaciously 
possessed the powerful clans of Macdonald and Maclean, of 
whom we are about to speak. 

At the period to which we have just alluded, these two 
powerful and warlike clans were far famed for their extent of 
territory and number of followers, who had the utmost filial 
attachment and regard toward their respective chiefs, and 
would upon no occasion hesitate to sacrifice their lives in 
their defence. The seat of Angus Macdonald, generally known 
by the appellation of Lord of the Isles, was in the valuable 
island of Islay, of which he was the the legal superior. The 
seat of the chief of Maclean was Castle Duart, in the island of 
Mull. The chief of Maclean held certain lands from Lord 
Angus of Islay, by virtue of which tenure he regarded Mac- 
lean as his tenant and vassal. This the bold and indomitable 
chief of Maclean could not bear, and he resolved to settle the 
dispute by force of arms. The government upon this occasion, 
as upon many others, had to interfere, and compelled both to give 
sureties for their future peaceable behavior. Shortly after, 
the clan Maclean were favored with a leader at their head, the 
most illustrious of his name, called Lachlan Mor, (preclarus,) 
a bold and energetic chief, who was afterwards known as Sir 
Lachlan Mor, having been received into favor by the king, 
and received the honor of knighthood as an eques auratus. 
With him the disputed point of feudal superiority was not 
likely to remain long a dormant question. Young, spirited, 
and of uncommon stature and muscular strength, Lachlan Mor 
thirsted for occasion to display that warlike character which 
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belonged to his clan, which character their own genealogist ap- 
propriately describes, ‘‘Dreum rioghail do chiosnuicht, nach 
striochdadh do shluaigh,” i. e., gens regius invictus, neque copiis 
concederent. Lachlan Mor instantly sets about redressing the 
injuries inflicted upon his clan, by the house of Argyle on one 
side, and by the Macdonalds on the other, during his stay at 
court, where he spent the years of his minority. His first 
attack is on Argyle, whom he threatens with the usual conse- 
quences, should he refuse immediate redress for the wrongs suf- 
fered by his people, on an: islet north of Jura, by having their 
lands invaded and ravaged in the most cruel and barbarous 
manner. The noble earl well foresaw the disastrous results of 
refusing the just demands of his powerful neighbor, and he 
instantly and satisfactorily indemnified the people for the dam- 
age which they sustained. After this Lachlan Mor paid a visit 
to court, where he met with a very flattering reception from 
the nobles there assembled, who vied with each other in the 
endeavor to secure the friendship of so powerful an adherent 
as the spirited young Lord of Duart. Though now in pos- 
session of power and influence sufficient to gratify his ambition, 
Lachlan Mor’s restless spirit and inordinate love of fame could 
not admit of his remaining long in a state of peaceful quiet- 
ness. The old quarrel with Lord Macdonald, about the lands 
in Islay, is renewed with rancorus animosity on both sides. 
For some time they continue to provoke and harass one an- 
other by mutual aggression. Macdonald would carry fire and 
sword into some district belonging to Maclean; Maclean in 
his turn is found laying waste the lands of Macdonald. These 
belligerent chiefs were enjoined by the government, under pen- 
alty of high treason, to refrain for the future from practices so 
derogatory to the authority of the king, and so destructive to 
his Majesty’s subjects under their protection. This for a while 
lulled the stormy dispute between the two families; and it was 
to be hoped that the marriage alliance which took place be- 
tween them would insure future peace and amity. This ex- 
pectation was not realized. In the midst of happiness and an 
interval of tranquillity, hostilities, arising from the following 
circumstances, are renewed with greater fury than ever. A 
chief of Macdonald from the isle of Skye, attended by a con- 
siderable retinue suitable to his rank, was on his way to pay a 
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visit to his relation Angus of Islay, but from stress of weather 
had been forced to take shelter on the west-coast of Jura, on 
that part of the island where lay some possessions of Maclean. 
The same cause forced two individuals of rank and influence of 
the Skye Macdonalds to take shelter in another harbor, in the 
immediate vicinity of that occupied by their chief. These two 
individuals having recently quarrelled with their chief, embraced 
the present opportunity to gratify their feelings of revenge, by 
the commission of an act which they hoped would involve him 
in destruction, by drawing upon him the vindictive vengeance 
of the chief of Maclean. To accomplish their design they 
seized upon some cattle belonging to Maclean’s tenants, and 
immediately put to sea. The result turned out just as the 
plunderers wished. The chief’s retinue were immediately ac- 
cused, and g number of the Jura Macleans forthwith proceeded 
to Mull to inform their chief of the malicious plot. Lachlan 
Mor, whose ear was ever open to the complaints of his clan, 
and whose claymore was ever wielded to punish their enemies, 
was not slow to inflict, even without further inquiry, the 
punishment he thought Macdonald’s party justly merited. The 
Crois-tara (fiery cross, for gathering the clans) is instantly dis- 
patched from Castle Duart; it is conveyed with the velocity of 
the wind from one clansman to another, and in a short time he 
is surrounded by a sufficient number of his followers, armed 
and ready to execute his command. And as soon as the rays 
of the rosy-fingered Aurora are reflected on the lofty summit of 
Bein an Oir (Mons Aureus,) the white barge of Maclean is seen 
launching forth, and ploughing her way across the rising bil- 
lows, until she arrived early in the morning at her destination, 
on the west coast of Jura. Here they disembarked and sur- 
prised the innocent Macdonalds at a place called Cnoc Breac. 
They received the signal of attack from their commander; the 
hills and valleys reéchoed the shout of exultation ; they rushed 
upon the foe like the mountain torrent. In vain did the yells 
of the vanquished ring in their ears; in vain did they cry for 
mercy ; slaughter, total destruction, was the determined aim of 
the insulted Lord of Duart; and in this he succeeded by send- 
ing every soul of them to the “halls of Art and Calmer,” ex- 
cept the chief himself and a few attendants, who escaped by 
the fortunate circumstance of sleeping on board the galley the 
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previous night. Thus did Sir Lachlan put his unfortunate 
fellow -creatures to the sword, and returned triumphantly to Cas- 
tle Duart in Mull, where he was cheered with the usual exulta- 
tion. 

In these incidents in the life of Lachlan Mor, we may dis- 
cover many things censurable, but we must take into considera- 
tion the peculiar circumstances of the times in which he lived. 
The feudal system existed in full operation, and the princely — 
privileges it conferred upon leaders of powerful clans were not 
likely to remain a dead letter in the hands of so ardent a lover 
of glory as this renowned chief. Whilst he held his sword in 
hand, it was in vindication of his people’s rights, and to aid 
the cause of justice; and while other chiefs were bowing with 
superstitious deference at the shrine of Priestcraft, he had from 
early age embraced the Reformed Religion from a conviction 
of its truth, and used his best endeavors to establish it among - 
his people. D. 





MACBETH. 


Tus play richly deserves all the favor which has been lav- 
ished on it on account of the aptness of the tale itself, and the 
remarkable grandeur and variety of the scenes. It shows the 
length to which unprincipled ambition will carry mankind, 
when once their imaginations are possessed with it. 

Taking advantage of the superstitious feeling which pervaded 
all classes of society at the time this tragedy was written, Shak- 
speare opens his play by placing before us a scene in which 
witches are preparing to meet Macbeth, as he returns victorious 
from another part of the kingdom, where he had quelled a re- 
bellion among the Scots. For his success in this enterprise the 
king bestows on him the title, “Thane of Cawdor,” taken from 
a rebel lord. 

In company with a friend and companion in arms, Macbeth 
comes across a lonely heath, the solitariness of which, in con- 
nection with the rattling thunder, the flashing lightning and 
dashing rain, fills his mind with awe, and prepares him for the 
sight which soon meets his gaze. 
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Suddenly three ghastly and withered forms, clad in wild attire, 
appear before him; he accosts them, and they immediately 
hail him with the several titles he had lately gained, and in ad- 
dition inform him that he is hereafter to be king, and that his 
friend’s descendants should also reign, though that friend (Ban- 
qeo) himself should not. They vanish; and as the wondering 
Macbeth proceeds on his journey, he is soon met by some 
‘ nobles sent by the king to greet him as Thane of Cawdor. 

The first part of the prophecy of the witches being now 
accomplished, his mind is filled with ambitious desires for the 
attainment of the last, viz., that he should be king. On reach- 
ing the court he is received with favor by the king, who 
promises to visit Macbeth Castle. His excited ambition seizes 
the half-formed idea of murdering the king, and he hastens 
forward to acquaint his wife of the king’s approach and the 
prediction of the witches. She, of a bold and masculine char- 
acter, is immediately aroused to the highest pitch of ambition, 
and through hope of becoming queen by the death of the king 
—with the advice to her vacillating husband, “Screw your 
courage to the sticking place, and we’ll not fail” —proceeds to 
lay down a plot for the assassination of the king, while he is 
sleeping. Macbeth’s scruples at murdering a kind sovereign, 
whom he holds as guest beneath his roof, are overcome, and he 
consents, Gazing on the glistening dagger, which is to be the 
instrument of the fatal deed, in the whirl of agitating thoughts, 
he exclaims : 


“Is thisa dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand ¢ 
Come, let me elutch thee,” 


Startled from his revery by the tolling bell of some neighbor- 
ing watch-tower, with the words, 


“T go and itis done: the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan; for it is the knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell,” 


he enters the apartment of the sleeping king, and executes his 
bloody purpose. And now that the act is done, fear of detec- 
tion calls on the regicide to invent some plan to screen himself. 
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He has murdered one friend, and his seared heart and bloody 
hands do not refuse to commit the act again; and when the 
courtiers discover their murdered sovereign; he, in feigned sor- 
row for his death and affected zeal for the punishment of the 
assassins, kills the attendants, who had been sleeping in the 
king’s apartment, and whose persons and weapons Lady Mac- 
beth had sprinkled with blood. 

And now the prediction of the weird sisters seemed to be 
fast fulfilling. The hazardous dice had been cast; at all events 
he must proceed; and heusurpsthe government. That friend 
whom we saw walking with him, in the commencement of the 
tale, on that lonely heath, now remembers the words of the pro- 
phetic sisters, and looks with suspiciouseye on him. Macbeth, 
aware of this, soon after caused him to be slain. 

The interest of the play here increases, for the usurper’s 
mind, racked by fear, remorse, and constant excitement, is 
farther acted on in a feast soon after given to the nobles and 
men of state, by the sudden appearance of the ghost of his 
murdered friend, Banquo, sitting in his own seat. Forgetful 
of the presence of the guests, overcome by tumultuous feelings, 
conscience compels him to speak, and he makes,use of such 
language to “the horrible shadow” before him, that, had he not 
been caused to cease by the disappearance of the apparition, 
he would soon have fixed on himself suspicions of having 
murdered the king. 

Considering how he may strengthen his power, and put 
down the enemies who are béginning to assail him, he says : 


“T will to-morrow to the weird sisters. 
More shall they speak ; for I am bent to know 
By the worst means the worst... . I am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were 2s tedious as go o’er ;” 


and tortured with doubt, he goes to learn the worst. The blood- 
curdling description of Macbeth’s visit to the witches’ horrible 
cave hurries us on in the drama, and shows to what a deep pit of 
desperation the remorse-pursued regicide is driven. Deter- 
mined to know “ the worst by means of the worst,” he endeayv- 
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ors to obtain a knowledge of futurity by means of the super- 
natural. 

He therefore proceeds to that spot where we first met him, 
and where his ambitious hopes were first aroused. 

In a dark and dismal cave, around a boiling caldron, con- 
taining every horrible and loathsome ingredient, stand three 
ghastly figures. They are engaged in certain mysterious rites, 
in weaving their magic spell, and as they go around the boiling 
caldron, they sing a song to raise the “ black spirits and white, 
red spirits and gray.” The incantation ended, Macbeth enters, 
and requests an insight into the future. 

Immediately, with every attendant circumstance which can 
make the scene awful, the apparition of a head arises and 
warns him against Macduff, a former friend, but now his 
greatest enemy. Next comes a bloody child, who tells him that 
“none of woman born shall harm Macbeth.” Then a child, 
crowned and bearing a tree in his hand, arises, and informs him 
that he shall not be vanquished, until a wood, at a distance 
from his palace, shall come thither. A fourth apparition of 
eight kings, followed by the ghost of Banquo, startles his ter- 
rified sight, and plainly shows him that the sceptre is to depart 
from his hands to his murdered friend’s descendants. Though 
confident that his own kingdom was safe, he wished to fight 
against that fate which told him the sceptre he held was to be 
barren—no son being about to succeed him, His diseased 
mind therefore prompted him to do any thing in order to take 
off those who would make pretensions to the throne; and hear- 
ing that one of his former friends, Macduff, had fled to Eng- 
land for the purpose of gathering an army against him, in re- 
venge he murders that friend’s wife and children. 

But this cruelty only excites Macduff to redoubled exertions, 
and he hastens to Scotland with a large army. He is joined 
on his arrival there by many of his countrymen, and during 
their march, the better to conceal the number of his army, he 
commands that each soldier, as he passes through Birnam wood, 
shall cut a branch and carry it before him. 

Macbeth, relying on the predictions of the four apparitions, 
remains undisturbed in his castle. With difficulty he at length 
believes the report of the large army that is coming against 
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him, and on viewing the approach of the leaf-covered host, his 
confidence is somewhat shaken, by seeing in it “Birnam 
wood coming to Dunsinane.” He however encourages himself 
by remembering that he is to be overcome by none “of wo- 
man born.” 

The comet which had flashed across Scotland’s horizon with 
such a baleful light, is now quickly vanishing away. In the 
ensuing battle, Macbeth’s castle is taken, and he meetsin single 
combat his adversary Macduff, whom he treats with contempt, 
and even tells him : 


“T beara charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born.” 


With insulting triumph his adversary tells him that he is that 
one not of woman born, having been untimely ripped from his 
mother’s womb. In rage and despair Macbeth, seeing himself 
so fatally deceived by the fallacious predictions of the witches, 
now refuses to fight. But afterwards, though aware that Bir- 
nam wood had come to Dunsinane, and acquainted with the 
character of the birth of hisadversary, scorning to become a cap- 
tive, fighting against hope, and frantic with rage, he engages 
again in the contest, and is slain. 

His dissevered head, exposed to the gaze and mockery of his 
enemies, declared the fall of usurpation—the end of unprin- 
cipled ambition. That gory head is all that remains of Mac- 
beth, who, cherished and rewarded by his sovereign; and be 
loved by his compeers and his country, became the murderer 
of the first two, and the scourge of the last. At first, Macbeth 
receives our esteem, but when he is seized by “ vaulting am. 
bition which o’erleaps itself,” we rejoice in his downfall. Mac- 
beth succeéded, it is true, in his ambitious efforts, but his fall 
was more rapid than his exaltation. AMIOT. 

















Evitor’s Cable. 





An affecting essay might be written on the evanescence of Monthly editors, They 
come and go with a rapidity which defies comparison. Similes in abundance may 
be brought from the natural world to illustrate every other kind of swiftness but 
that with which a few devoted members of the Senior class are twirled up to the 
“bad eminence” of the editorial stool, and then twirled down again. We had 
thought at first of quot‘ag in connection with this subject some of those beautiful 
illustrations of fleetness which are to be found in Burns’s “Tam o’ Shanter.” But 
we were obliged to omit them, for we found that however appropriate they might 
be in their original connection, for our purpose they were altogether too slow, 
Another rare embodiment, then, of the spirit of evanescence, the present Editor 
places a goose-quill behind his ear and walks into the old sanctum. What emotions 
fill his bosom as he enters these literary precincts! Visions of the Past, as the 
genius of the place possesses him, pass solemnly before his eyes. He sees the long 
train of those who have wielded the authoritative goose-quill of the Monthly. A 
weird and melancholy procession, his eyes are riveted to their slowly-passing forms, 
First come those of the earlier, pristine ages. Each one of them is a man that has 
numbered more than a score of winters. “There were giants in those days.” These 
are not clothed according to the modern bills of fashion. You see coats with very 
short waists here, and boots with very thick soles. You find very high collars, 
and, if I am not much mistaken, you find, too, clothes mostly of homespun. These 
were the editors of the times that are old and gone away, and they pass us now, 
each holding the proud number of which he was the father. After them come the 
Editors of a somewhat later date. These you would call, perhaps, the medieval 
men. They are not so antique as the others, but yet you would never confound 
them with the moderns. They are men of sober visages, and their dress, though 
modified with a slight dash of modernism, still preserves in the main the good old 
cut of simplicity. These, too, bear with them their owa appropriate numbers. But 
you see a great difference between the numbers of the medizvals and those of the 
ancients. The former are far more bright and in:posing than the latter. The besom 
of Progress has evidently brushed up the Nassau Monthly, as well as other things 
that were found a little dusty. 

But the procession moves on, and now appear the rearward ranks of the moderns, 
You see a vast change here. A decidedly younger set of men have come into view. 
They are brisker in step, and far less grave in aspect. Their dress fas every way 
a far more tasteful cut, answering to a more enlightened state of society. The short 
waist has given place to the long, the high collar to the low, and the thick sole to 
the thin. Homespun, you see, is forsworn; and the thing the Editor writes with, 
though, for the sake of “ auld lang syne,” still called a “goose-quill,” is in fact a pen 
of the metal gold. But the numbers! How these outshine the former efforts of the 
kind! No loager decked on the outside only with the name, they glory in vignettes 
and steel plates! Printed no longer in an humble village, they are impressed with 
the types of the metropolis! Filled no longer with the reiterated facts of history, 
nor crammed with what any body can find any where else, they breathe the senti- 
ments of a Present Age! they hopefully anticipate a progressed and developed 
Future ! 

This is the vision that passes the eyes of the rapt new Editor as he enters the 
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place of his transient abode and labor. This is the vision; but visions are not the . 
only things that greet him. He sees objects (and many of them) around him that 
are sternly, awfully real. There is the daubed and bespattered inkstand, which he 
must daub and bespatter still more; there is the worn but still formidable goose- _ 
quill, which, willing or unwilling, he must follow his luckless tribe in wielding ; 
there is the rough old oaken table, made for service and for service only, beside 
which he must sit, and over which he must toil; and there is the easeless cane- 
bottomed chair, ever-mournful emblem of the hearts that here have creaked and 
groaned under their burdens of heavy distress. And all around upon the shelves 
are the bound volumes of the sister Magazines, whose glory*he must strive to eclipse, 
whose lustre he must endeavor to shame! 

Appalled then with such visions, met with such sights, and filled with such emo- 
tions, the new Editor enters upon the duties of his office. May the Genius of all 
Prose, Poetry, Youth and Inexperience, assist him! His modest endeavors will be 
directed simply to sustaining the editorial dignity. To elevate it above the pitch 
at which it has been set by the honorable his predecessors, and will undoubtedly be 
kept by the equally honorable his successors, is a notch beyond his hopes or expec- 
tations. The world could present no scene of temerity parallel with that of a man 
of common flesh and bone attempting to lengthen the shadow of the venerable 
Nassau Monthly. To wish that such shadow may never be less, and to strive with 
all possible diligence that it be not so by any neglect or foolishness of his, is the 
proper period of Caesarean editorial ambition. 





There is one babit men have, that more ridicule, and perhaps we may add, argu- 
ment too, has been expended to cure them of than almost any other; that is, the 
habit of punning. But as well might the vulture have seriously endéavored to eat 
out the liver of Prometheus, as any man try to cure the race of this undivorceable 
practice. Puns often produce so nearly the effect of wit, that we poor shallow-pates 
who can’t originate the genuine article, and yet are unfortunately ambitious of 
creating the said effect, are wofully tempted to perpetrate the spurious material. 
There are some things peculiar about puns. They have a peculiar adjective applied 
to them under certain circumstances. This adjective is a compound one, and, 
besides, fully illustrates their negative character. Puns are never properly called 
good, bright, keen, or remarkable, but always, not-bad. Your friend at elbow who 
would laugh positively, “Ha! ha!” and say positively, “Good! good for you!” if 
you should let drop a real witticism, will laugh negatively, “Ho! ho !” and say nega- 
tively, “Not bad! not bad!” when you perpetrate a pun. Again, mark what 
peculiar language persons use concerning puns. They say respectably of a witti- 
cism, it was “let drop,” or “let fall,” or “ promulged ;” or that it “flashed,” or 
“sparkled,” or “ burned.” But of puns what do they say? Simply that they are 
“perpetrated!” They are spoken of as murders, grand and petty larcenies, and 
plagiarisms are. They seem to be regarded as properly belonging in the category 
of crimes. They are considered, perhaps most legitimately, as attempts to murder 
that unanimously-personified abstraction, the King’s English. Then, too, it is curious 
to notice how a punster is treated after one of his guilty efforts. First, there is a 
slight pause for every body to drink in the length and breadth of the endeayor. 
Then, one by one, every body looks at the perpetrator, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, he begins to look foolish. There is no ordeal like that which a man has to 
pass through after smuggling in a pun into a respectable conversation. After the 
looking, then one says, “Humph!” and another, “O-h, b-h!” and another, “ Shah !’’ 
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and a fourth, more loquacious, “Take him out!” The Indian gauntlet is a small 
thing to endure by the side of this fiery trial of eyes and voices. To quote a pun, 
however, is a very different thing from issuing one on one’s own responsibility. And 
this the Editor takes the liberty of doing. An elaborate Senior, not long ago, was 
heard to remark that he put confidence in a clock which had the device of a lyre 
on its face, on the principle of tick! This may be called a pretty good specimen; 
indeed, it’s not bad! 

Another member of the same hopeful class said of a fellow-member, who resorted 
for information very often to a certain Encyclopedia, that he took frequent draughts 
of Bran-de! Now, whether this is not bad or otherwise there may be a difference 
of opinion, although there might not be any as to whether the brandy itself were 
desirable or no. 

A sort of a pun has been ventured by some unfortunate wight in connection with 
the name of the village we live in. A Rev. gentleman of Princeton, it will be re- 
membered, some time since delivered a discourse concerning the First Church and 
its history. Appended to that discourse, when printed, appeared a paragraph the 
burden of which was an attempt to account for the origin of the name of the village, 
He thought that it was probably named after a man by the name of Prince, who 
lived hereabouts in the infancy of the settlement. This account of the origin of 
the name has received little mercy (with all due respect to the dominie) at the 
hands of the doctors and first inhabitants. It has even been characterized as foolish 
by those whose opinions are of no little authority. And these men give an origin 
of their own to the name, which is considered far more credible and satisfactory. 
They say that Kingston, the village hard by, being so named because, at its com- 
mencement, it was the most important point on the King’s highway between New- 
York and Philadelphia ; when this village was settled, a little afterward, it received 
the name of Princeton from the simple reason of its contiguity to the former. 
Well, this dispute going on as to the origin of the name Princeton, some wag, who 
had the good fame and prosperity of the Nassau Montbly at heart, said that the 
doctors were all wrong and off on wrong scents. He thought the name, Princeton, 
could easily be traced to the early and wide influence of this respectable Magazine 
in the fields of literature. Originally, he said, it held so paramount a position in 
the literary world that it was called “ The Print.” The village then shortly after 
rising into consideration, from the fact that here was published “ The Print” of the 
country, it naturally received the name of “Print’s-town”—afterwards corrupted 
into Princeton! Not knowing the extent to which a skeptical habit of mind has 
become prevalent over the land, we would not say for certain that this account of 
the origin of our village name will not be doubted. That it is deserving, however, 
of implicit credence from those who have no reason to doubt on the subject, is mani- 
festly a foregone conclusion. All others of course are at liberty to doubt or to ac- 
cept any other account. 

One more pun, and we are done on this subject. A gentleman with a very bad 
“cold” was attempting the incompatible business of singing. Even the soft notes 
of the guitar he was handling could not conceal the fact of his being decidedly in- 
disposed in the region of the nasal membranes. A friend quietly remarked to him 
that he was indeed singing with a catarrh, (guitar.) 

Tur following “Scraps from the Portfolio of a Vagabond” we have received to 
insert for the benefit of the author. Any one who is sufficiently well pleased with 
the efforts, to feel like giving employment to the said “ vagabond,” is solicited to 
call and consult with the Editor. 
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BEAUX V8. BOWS. 


Mapame Laramie, th h the 

Published a card of balf a a, 

That she—none of your farthing tapers, 

A star from France with talents rare— 
Would take young ladies at her boarding-school, 
And them with accomplishments by rule. 

alisthenics and other tricks, 

She would for their amusement fix; 

Labors astute with rule and root, 

“To teach their young ideas how to shoot.” 
Now one unversed in quoted lore 
Took up her “ card,” and conned it o’er. 
“Od zounds !” he cried, “now, by my boot, 
What would she have their ideas shoot?” 
“ Shoot ?” said a listening, joking son of scandal, 
“Shoot beaux (bows) of course, you Vandal!” 


THE POOR STUDENT'S SOLILOQUY. 









































To go, or not to gos-that is the question ! 

Whether ’tis better in the mind to gather 

The ingots of a shirtless, mental fortune, 

Or forthwith pack our raiment and depart 

For those tremendous Gold Mines? to talk, to doubt 
No more ; and by one act to say we end 

Gold fever, and the thousand natural shocks 

Of speculation—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished, to go—to come 

With pockets lined and elbows all sewed up; 

To wish | es ap more poor—ay, there’s the rub! 
For whether ’tis more likely we be doomed * 

To swap our “fever” for a yellower kind, 

Must give us pause: there’s the respect that makes 
The otherwise most resolute remain 

Like paltry donkies 'twixt two loads of hay! 


THE BEAU OF PROMISE, 


Tuer stood alone—that loving, smiling twain— 
Alone! as lovers will, as lovers do; 
The storm had ceased to plash upon the pane, 
The clouds had melted, and the sun burst through. 
The window was upflung. In musing thought 
Then looked they forth upon the clearer sky : 
There eastward hung the Bow of Promise, wrought 
In magic hues to charm the mind and eye. 
An impulse moved his soul, and, lo, he turned 
And poured his passion in that maiden’s ear ; 
His heart inflamed, his cheek with crimson burned, 
Then purple, blue, and yellow, told his fear ; 
And thus with all the colors known to light, . 
Our hero soon himself became a Beau of promise light ! 


With these presentations we take our leave of the editorial stool. We would 
present our warmest thanks to those friends who have aided us in filling this num- 
ber of the Magazine, and wish them all joy and equal success in every future endea- 
vor. Owing to circumstances entirely beyond our control, two of the best pieces 
which were obtained for this number have been excluded. We cannot sufficiently 
regret this, both on our own account and that of our readers. In some future issue, 
however, they will undoubtedly appear, to please none the less for their tardiness. 
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